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Catholic Journals Champion Religious and Civil Liberty 


We took occasion a few weeks ago to point out the 
contrast between the mood of Roman Catholic Spain and 
that of American Catholics respecting attitudes toward 
non-Catholics.! Since that time the contrast has been docu- 
mented in extraordinary fashion. A pastoral letter on 
Protestant missions by the Spanish Cardinal Segura has 
called forth an editorial rejoinder in the official organ of 
the Catholic Archdiocese of Indianapolis, the /ndiana 
Catholic and Record, which David Lawrence in his Wash- 
ington dispatch on March 25 called “sensational * and to 
which he devoted his entire column. 

There are, to be sure, some sentences in the editorial 
that so depreciate the strength of Protestantism in gen- 
eral as to make our hackles rise, but taken as a whole it 
is sO impressive as to warrant quoting in full. It is en- 
titled, “The Cardinal Is Calling the Cops Four Centuries 
Late.” Here is the text: 

“If the surprising remarks of the Spanish Cardinal 
Segura have been reported accurately, they are sure to 
strain the charitable efforts of Americans—Catholic as 
well as Protestant—to understand the Spanish mentality. 
The Cardinal is reported to have complained in a pastoral 
letter that ‘Protestant proselytism, having broken the dikes 
of tolerance, is not hesitating to advance on the open field 
toward religious freedom in our country.’ 

“Catholic writers who have been painfully explaining 
that religious freedom, of a Spanish sort, exists in Spain 
will certainly be embarrassed by the Cardinal's blunt ad- 
mission that religious freedom is an evil to be avoided at 
all costs. Some Catholic comment will doubtless fall into 
the rather tired and unimpressive line that Catholics are 
persecuted in some Protestant countries, too. 


Spain Behind the Times 


“We think it is high time to admit that Spain is quite 
a bit behind the times. Every one knows that Spain is 
a good century behind the leaders of the Western world 
industrially and agriculturally. But in the matter of 
religious harmony Spain seems to be roughly four cen- 
turies in arrears. For some obscure reasons Spanish 
churchmen do not seem to be ready to admit what hap- 
pened around 1520—namely the Protestant Revolt. Cardi- 
nal Segura’s reported remarks would have had a time- 
ly ring if they had been uttered in 1552. However, it 
seems a bit fatuous to cling at this date to the attitude 
that the Protestant heresy is a dangerous threat which 
can be forestalled only by vigilance and rigorous control. 


1 See INFORMATION SERVICE for December 1, 1951. 


Elsewhere in the world Catholics and Protestants have 
long since passed through the stage of refusing to acknowl- 
edge each other's existence. 

“Catholics in other countries, while equally zealous and 
orthodox in their adherence to the Faith, see Protestantism 
not as a threat but as a fact. They hold quite as strongly 
as Cardinal Segura that Protestantism is a heresy, that it 
teaches serious errors in doctrine. They deplore too the 
harm to a united Christendom which the Protestant Revolt 
has caused. But in America, and elsewhere, competition, 
not suppression, has been the automatic reaction. It seems 
to us that Cardinal Segura, dictator Franco and others 
in Spain should take a look at their history books. Not 
only could they discover that the Protestant Revolt actually 
did happen and had rather considerable repercussions all 
over the world, but they might also notice that any perse- 
cution—short of extermination—-has invariably strength- 
ened the persecuted religion in the long run. Catholics 
should be the last to forget that. 


The Wrong Target 


“Another point that history might clarify is that Protes- 
tantism has lost by this time most of the vigor and drive 
that once characterized it and brought it such conquests. 
Whenever Protestantism is met by a strong informed 
Catholicism today, there is simply no contest. When the 
Spanish leaders tire of the history review, which we sug- 
gest for them, they might gaze abroad at the current re- 
ligious scene. One point that might occur easily is that 
Protestantism is the wrong dragon today. Any lances that 
can be spared from the anti-Communist battle had better 
be tossed at other targets than Protestantism. A second 
lesson from current history might be derived from a com- 
parison of the vitality and vigor of American Catholicism 
flourishing in a Protestant stronghold, with the protected 
and ov er-advertised brand of Catholicism in Spain. 

“To some these remarks may smack of religious jingo- 
ism, but we feel it is past time for American Catholics 
to be relieved from the oppressive burden of our Spanish 
brethren. We have spent weary hours cleaning up the 
blood the Spaniards overzealously spilled in the Inquisi- 
tion. If they wish to call the cops on the Protestants four 
centuries late they can take the blame themselves. Let 
them fend for themselves against the slings and arrows of 
world opinion. 

“In time, we trust, even the Spaniards will recognize 
that although religious error has really no rights, the 
heretics who hold the error do have certain fundamental 
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rights which the state must respect and protect—rights 
that the Popes as head of the papal states preserved for 
the Jews and Waldensians in the Eternal City itseli—to 
follow one’s conscience, to build one’s churches and to 
worship as one chooses, so long as this does not infringe 
upon the rights of others.” 

David Lawrence notes that the editorial has “struck a 
responsive chord among other Catholic journals in other 
dioceses.” 

The Price of Freedom 

Along with the above we offer another impressive ex- 
hibit. We have permission from The Pilot, well-known 
Catholic weekly published in Boston, to reproduce here a 
striking editorial entitled “The Greene Case” which ap- 
peared in that paper on February 23, The full text follows : 

“Mr. Graham Greene, who is a more than ordinarily 
competent British novelist, recently faced some difficulties 
in arranging for a short stay in the United States on his 
way back to britain from Indo-China. His case was far 
from the first but his literary prominence generated some- 
thing of a cause celebre. An ancient liaison with a Com- 
munist cell, a matter of weeks, made an investigation neces- 
sary before issuance of a visa under the terms of the so- 
called MeCarran Act. Mr. Greene however did arrive 
and expressed a kind of startled apprehension at the state 
of affairs in the United States, especially what he termed 
‘the second effects’ of the struggle against Communism. 
The oral gymnastics of Senator McCarthy, it seemed to 
the British novelist, had produced in our country a kind 
of ‘informer’ mentality and consequently a quite literal 
‘reign of terror.’ 

“Allowing for Mr. Greene’s graphic phraseology and 
his understandable awareness of the dramatic, thoughtful 
Americans might well ponder his words and ask them- 
selves if, in their vigorous opposition to Communism, they 
are not running the risk of sacrificing some values which 
are too precious to be tampered with. It is quite true, as 
the Scripture suggests, that a man’s worst enemies are 
those of his own house and we must be sympathetic to 
those who are eager to expose the country’s enemies who 
are living within its own borders. On the one hand, then, 
while we sympathize quite readily with the motives ot 
those acting, we may, on the other, find it impossible to 
give any kind of approval to the means which they employ. 
It is difficult to avoid using this distinction in studying the 
operations of Senator McCarthy. 

“The Senator has dramatized for the American people 
a danger which they might have been taking too lightly— 
but the Alger Hiss trial accomplished this without any 
strain on the democratic processes. The recurrent ‘lists’ 
of the Senator have called to public attention the possi- 
bility of infiltration—but the trial of the Communists in 
‘New York put actual law-breakers in jail with flawless 
justice. The tactics employed by the Senator may be the 
very best he knows how to use but we must not forget 
that there are other tactics which do not put in jeopardy 
the liberties and rights of innocent people and are never- 
theless actually effective. 

“It has been necessary to point out many times that 
good-will is not enough in handling the complex affairs 
of modern society, it requires as well the careful applica- 
tion of honest and efficient means in the pursuit of the 
object of our endeavors. Nothing certainly will be gained 
if in opposing Red tyranny abroad we unduly restrict 
human liberty at home, if in the defense of the dignity of 
man against Communist oppression we make ourselves 
slaves to the state, if in fighting the fears of totalitarianism 


we allow our own people to be haunted by new and equal- 
ly desperate fears. 

“Mr. Greene’s ‘reign of terror’ as a present threat is 
not convincing but there is no doubting that such a thing 
is possible ; that in itself suggests vigilance against hysteria 
and also a large dose of common sense.” 


Christianity in Industry—A British View 


The recent Buffalo conference on “The Christian and 
lis Daily Work” lends special interest to a book by Sir 
George Schuster, an eminent British industrialist, on the 
industrial aspects of this same theme.* 

“What I chiefly have to consider,” says the author, “is 
how the words “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ 
are to be interpreted and applied in the conduct of indus- 
trial enterprise, and particularly in the handling of the 
complex problems of human relations which are involved 
in our modern industrial organization.” He notes three 
aspects of the subject: first, “the relations of ‘management’ 
with ‘workers,’ considered in terms of the responsibilities 
of the former; second, the relations of the workers with 
inanagement, considered in terms of the workers’ re- 
sponse ; and, third, the relations of the workers with each 
other, including relations with the trade unions.” It is 
held that “all equally should be ‘workers,’ ” and we should 
“move away from the conception of two sides... toward 
the conception of a single community working with a com- 
mon purpose,” but even so “there is a real distinction be- 
tween two kinds of groups and two kinds of responsibili- 
ties.” 

“The primary responsibility of ‘management’ is to do 
everything possible to ensure for the workers that their 
industrial work fits in with, and forms part of, a good 
life in the highest sense . . . to increase the opportunities 
for creative satisfaction in the work in itself and also to 
ensure that it fits in harmoniously with a satisfactory 
social setting for the workers’ lives outside the factory.” 

“All ranks in industry,” in turn, “must recognize that 
the undertaking of creative work in a spirit of service is 
an essential condition for a good life... .” 


Role of the Trade Union 

.\s to the relations of the workers with each other, ‘what 
chiefly matters is to build up effective working groups 
within each factory. Such groups must be part of a wider 
tellowship of two kinds: of the factory and of the trade 
union. The unions have an important part to play. They 
should give their support to those firms which are trying 
to build up a genuine cooperating community within the 
factory (not holding back because of a fear of conflict of 
loyalties), and this must be seen as part of a change in 
the whole conception of their role, a change from the 
conception of merely fighting for the interests of one side 
in industry against the other to the conception of a coopera- 
tive effort with management to improve the processes of 
production.” 

Management “must seek to create good human condi- 
tions and . . . relations as ends in themselves and not 
merely ... for getting better production. . . . Do we be- 
lieve in playing down to the worst elements in human 
nature or in playing up to the best?” 


Free Enterprise 
“My own belief is that, if economic enterprise is run 
mainly as an activity independent of the State, it may 


1 Christianity and Human Relations in Industry, by Sir George 
Schuster. London, Epworth Press, 1951. 6s. 6d. 
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actually be easier to maintain effective pressure for right 
action and effective sanctions against abuse than if it is 
all included in a totalitarian State organization. . . . For 
any period which we can foresee, a large section of eco- 
nomic enterprise is bound to continue under private owner- 
ship and direction. Surely, then, the right course is to 
devise and operate every possible measure for making that 
system work as nearly as possible in harmony with Chris- 
tian principles.” 

The author recognizes the achievements of nineteenth- 
century capitalism, but notes its illusions; for example, 
that (quoting Archbishop Whately) “ ‘through a wise 
and beneficent arrangement of Providence, men thus do 
the greatest service to the public when they are thinking 
of nothing but their own gain,” and that “the degree of 
profitability was a correct guide to the choice between dif- 
ferent activities.” But “we cannot disregard the need for 
competitive efficiency nor escape altogether from the mar- 
ket system.” 

Ethical Guideposts 


Two opportunities, coupled with dangers, are noted in 
the present British scene. One great opportunity is that 
the urgency of the need of improving the national pro- 
ductive output gives occasion “for evoking a new kind of 
cooperative effort.” The dangers are “that concentration 
on material objectives will distract attention from higher 
values” and “that right action will be sought not for its 
own sake, but merely as a temporary expedient... .” In 
the revival of religion “the Christian churches should 
help people to understand how such movements [as of 
Christianity to combat Communism or to provide social 
cement] may be guided on right courses, and how to 
avoid dangerous confusions of means with ends.” The 
other and greater opportunity is to meet “the hunger of 
ordinary people with a Christian message which, with 
their modern forms of thought, they can understand and 
find convincing... .” 

It is an error to claim “for the concepts and generaliza- 
tions of ‘social science’ . . . a validity” like that possible 
to establish in the physical sciences. And “if man is to 
take the right course at the present crucial moment in the 
history of humanity, then it is essential not to be misled 
by false ideas about what science can do. .. . No scientific 
discovery can give him a scale of values or rules to regu- 
late the dictates of his conscience.” 


As Others Have Seen Us 


It is interesting, but sometimes disturbing, to most 
Americans to read of ourselves as others see us. DeTocque- 
ville, Dickens, Bryce, Myrdal, and countless others have 
given us that privilege at various times; so in recent years 
have the Soviet press and other Communist agents. We 
have at hand two recent books written eighty years apart ; 
one about 1870 (republished 1952), the other about 1950 
(published 1951). 

Eighty Years Since 


In 1867 a Scottish clergyman, Rev. David Macrae, 
landing first in Canada, made a leisurely tour of the east- 
ern United States, including most of the states east of 
the Mississippi River. With numerous introductions, a 
lively curiosity, a keen sense of humor, and a sympathetic 
attitude, he explored many phases of American life—not 
neglecting significant trivialities or failing to record a 
humorous incident. His report on America, published only 
in Great Britain, remained largely unknown to Americans 
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until republished here this year." 

“Almost instantly,” he wrote, he felt “the catch of a 
swiiter life. In some of the great cities, and especially in 
New York, the rush and shock of life is terrific. . . . Peo- 
ple are earlier astir ; stores are open, and business is going 
on briskly before our shopkeepers are out of bed... . 
Meals are treated as necessities of life, not luxuries. Peo- 
ple sit down at the dinner-table not to talk, but eat; and 
I have seen business men in America shoot a dinner down, 
and be off to work again, in the time it would take an 
Englishman to sharpen the carving-knife, and decide 
where he had better begin to cut.” 


The American Way 


“This enterprise and activity’ he believed was stimu- 
lated by the climate, the vastness of opportunity, and the 


republican institutions. “Whatever be the cause . . . the 
people of the United States are the most active, pushing, 
and ambitious people on the face of the earth... . If one 


business does not consume a man’s energies, he will en- 
gage in two or three or four, no matter how incongruous, 
if they fetch more greenbacks.” 

The visitor was amazed at the intellectual pursuits and 
the erudition of the women, even young girls, especially 
in the Eastern States. But their education “never inter- 
feres with the perfection of the pies.” He wondered 
that Americans “live to the age they do, considering the 
amount of pie they eat, and the rapidity with which they 
generally eat it’—everybody including the baby. 

Mr. Macrae commented extensively on the precocity of 
children and noted that “the democratic ideas that pervade 
society .. . filter down even into the minds of the young- 
est... . The American idea, with old and young, seems 
to be to train themselves to submission, not to persons 
(whoever they are) but to principles.” 

There are chapters on his visits with Henry Ward 
Beecher, George H. Stuart (of the U. S. Christian Com- 
mission), General Grant (then Secretary of War), vari- 
ous Confederate officers (including Admiral Semmes, 
Anna Dickinson, Longfellow, Emerson, and other famous 
persons around “The Hub,” Wendell Phillips, John B. 
Gough, Ilarriet Beecher Stowe and Horace Bushnell at 
Hartford, and John Todd; chapters on such topics as the 
work of the American Missionary Association among the 
“freedmen,” the highlanders in North Carolina, “Black 
Christianity” (with other chapters on the Negro), New 
Orleans, “Odd Customs,” “Up the Mississippi,” “Drink- 
ing Ilabits,” newspapers, churches, schools, ete. 

The rapid growth of the churches he found amazing, in 
spite of “the circumstances of America” being ‘in many 
respects peculiarly unfavorable to moral and spiritual de- 
velopment.” As to religion in the schools, he notes: 

“An agitation is now afoot in some cities to have reli- 
gious teaching altogether discontinued in schools paid for 
out of public money. If this agitation should prove success- 
ful, the effect will simply be that secular schools will be 
confined to their proper work, while churches and parents 
will be made to feel the responsibiliy of providing religious 
education—a duty which America has already declared in 
principle belongs to them, not to the State.” 


Classless Society” 


Many years afterward, when Hitler had risen to power 
in Germany, Frederick M. Stern, a German industrialist, 


1The Americans at Home, by David Macrae. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1952. $4.50. 
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university graduate and doctor of law and economics, came 
to the United States and became an American citizen. 
Since the war, learning that an old friend, a French scien- 
tist, was inclined toward the Communist Party, he started 
a correspondence with him, in order, as he says, “to tell 
him what I myself had learned in America, to show hint 
how this country appeared to my own, once-European 
eyes.’ These 19 letters have now been published,’ in the 
hope that they may “help to bridge the old gap which the 
Soviet propaganda machine strives to widen into a perilous 
chasm.” 

Dr. Stern had read many novels illustrating phases of 
life in America and many American books on economic 
conditions, problems, and techniques. He expected to find 
life in the United States perhaps interesting, but “com- 
pletely uninviting, indeed, repugnant,” and the people 
“cold, calculating, money-minded and utterly selfish, with- 
out a sense of beauty or cultural values.” But when he 
had got here and settled down, he found “most people 
helpful, warm hearted, easy going and liberal, both in their 
private affairs and in their social and political views” and 
conditions “entirely different” from what he had feared. 
In time he “came to realize” that the difference was due 
not to falsity of the information he had acquired but to 
his interpretation of it in a “European concept of Western 
society.” Capitalism, as interpreted and practiced in the 
United States, serves “the purpose of a classless society— 
the achievement of dignity and prosperity for all.” 

“American education has done much for the ‘masses,’ 
both in improving their working and earning abilities, and 
in helping them rise socially. As far back as the 1880s 
James Bryce found that in the United States ‘the average 
knowledge is higher, the habit of reading and thinking 
more generally diffused, than in any other country.’ On 
the other hand, it may be true that the level of education 
among the wealthy is on the average lower than in some 
European countries. The over-all result clearly points in 
the direction of a classless society. The gulf of distrust 
which used to separate uneducated workers or farmers 
from learned men and capitalists has been narrowing stead- 
ily. People understand each other better. They gain in 
mutual confidence.” 


Primacy of Moral Values 


“We have proven the over-all priority of the moral over 
the strictly economic approach by our economic and social 
success. Here we have differed from the old laissez-faire 
liberals, who thought that if they could make the economic 
machinery run smoothly, the ethical problems would take 
care of themselves — miraculously and automatically. 
Americans did the opposite: they tackled the moral prob- 
lem of class inequality head-on, and thereby set in motion 
the unheard-of productivity which has brought increasing 
prosperity to the nation as a whole... . The ultimate aim 
of the classless society, its religious and ethical signifi- 
cance, is set down in the Declaration of Independence : 
‘That all men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.’ 
Materialism and immorality—are these the proper charges 
to level against a nation which strives to keep those words 
alive as earnestly as do the citizens of the United States ?” 

If these quotations seem to suggest that these readable 


2 Capitalism in America, by F. M. Stern. New York, Rinehart 
& Co., 1951. $2.00. 


and interesting letters constitute a panegyric on Ameri- 
can life and on our economic system, or a claim that we 
here have actually achieved a “‘classless society,” a reading 
of the book will remove that impression. Dr. Stern recog- 
nizes our shortcomings, but endeavors to put them in a re- 
alistic setting, and to prove to his Communist-minded 
friend that the American people are making more progress 
toward the goal of opportunity and dignity for all than 
is possible under Communism—that “this aim is actually 
part of their great tradition, and every good American is 
alive to it.”” This little book may be a needed antidote to 
the morbid pessimism that is reflected in some of our cur- 
rent satiric and critical literature. 


Contemporary Anxiety and Fear 


“A comprehensive study of the treatment of subversives 
in America” is made by Francis J. Biddle, former Attor- 
ney General of the United States, in The Fear of Freedom 
(Garden City, New York, Doubleday and Company, 1952. 
$3.50). 

Mr. Biddle thinks that for more than a decade a wave 
of hysteria has been evident in the United States. He 
notes “fear of Russia, fear of revolution, fear of change, 
fear of being called Communist.” 

Many irresponsible accusations in government circles 
are made in disregard of the essentials in the Bill of Rights, 
Mr. Biddle believes. He asserts that great pressure for 
“orthodoxy” is being imposed on educators, writers, and 
the executives of the agencies of communication. He 
is critical of both standards and scope of the government 
loyalty investigations. 

Writing in the Jeffersonian tradition, Mr. Biddle agrees 
with Henry Steele Commager that during the various loy- 
alty tests of the 40s, “loyalty was identified with conform- 
ity, and the American genius, which had been experimen- 
tal and even rebellious, was required to conform to a pat- 
tern.” 

Mr. Biddle admits that it is easier to criticize than to 
“present an alternative program with definite recommen- 
dations.” He recognizes the seriousness of the problems 
faced by the people, and addresses himself to the problem, 
How can we both protect the nation from acts of disloy- 
alty and preserve our traditions of freedom? 

Mr. Biddle urges that the associations of government 
officials be considered in terms of emphasis, not absolutes. 
“There are, of course, special instances where the associa- 
tions of some man in a key position” are of special impor- 
tance. Mr. Biddle believes that Congressional committees 
“have been rarely successful” in tracking down the dis- 
loyal. The Congressional investigations have generally 
created “fear of the consequences of being original, or of 
joining any group that is not dedicated to a conventional 
and uncontroversial purpose.” 

Mr. Biddle’s conclusions are as follows: “The future 
of our liberties rests today with the people, as indeed it 
always has. If we remain timorous and uncertain under 
this queer obsession ; if we are afraid to trust the strength 
and certainty of our own fundamental ideas of free- 
dom ; if our form of humanism becomes no longer a liv- 
ing faith but a doctrine of convenience, now outmoded, 
then our future will not be free as our past has been. We 
cannot rescue the human being from the mechanical forces 
in economics and politics which deaden the play of his 
spirit without a reassertion [of] the American belief in 
the freedom of that spirit. It is the only faith that can 
achieve life for the living.” 


Printed in U.S.A. 333 
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